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JUGGLING AND MANAGEMENT 


which most businesses have been passing in this decade have 
done more to teach lessons in economics and sociology to 
business executives than could all the professors of all the 
universities during the years of plenty. At least, to the ex- 
tent that the lessons have been taught in the marketplace 
rather than in classroom or study, they have left a deeper im- 
press upon the minds of those responsible for the successful 
operation of business organizations. 

We have learned that business depends not only upon 
those who furnish the capital, those who produce and those 
who manage, but even more upon those who buy. We have 
learned that those who buy are overwhelmingly the same 
people as those who produce. We have learned that the dol- 
lar volume of the buying of those who produce is limited by 
the wages they earn as producers. We have learned, there- 
fore, that a larger share of the return from production must 
be paid out as wages, or production will be eternally limited 
to values far below the potential capacity to consume or 
produce. 

We have learned, further, that unit volume of purchases 
depends not only upon income, but equally upon price, and 
that, therefore, this factor is a controlling one in determining 
output. There remains the element of profit in working out 
the equation of economic balance. The more this margin is 
narrowed to reduce price, the less incentive have those who 
furnish capital to produce at all; the wider this margin, the 
higher the price, the lower the consumption, production and 
wages, and so on in a descending spiral. 


All these truths, which might well have been self-evi- 


dent before the depression, have the lean years taught us. 
But to accept them as truth is still far from putting them to use 
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as working tools. The trouble with most of us, in business as 
in other spheres of life, is that we are not willing to put into 
practice what we endorse in principle. Social justice, eco- 
nomic law and common sense are all right for the other 
fellow, but we want to try just a little longer to beat the game 
—to make the irresistible force budge the immovable object. 
That is the rock on which many businesses have foundered 
and many more will meet their fate. Those who are too profit- 


minded for the short term are apt to find themselves left be- 
hind in the long run. 


For every business today it is a nice problem to try to 
balance the factors of wages, costs, volume, prices and profits — 
against those of labor relations, competition from within and: 
without the industry, consumer requirements and changing 
values. And yet, that is just what has to be done if there 
is to be any assurance that the business will prosper and in 
so doing will contribute its share toward raising the general - 
level of well-being of its employees on the one hand and 
of consumers on the other. . 


The answer to the conflict of wages, prices, volume and 
profits is management. But it is no simple juggler’s trick that 
management is asked to perform. The problem calls for re- 
examination of the objectives of the business to determine 
whether they are valid in the light of present-day standards; 
it requires testing of the policies which govern finance, pro- 
duction, sales and labor relations; it necessitates the minutest 
study of costs, operating standards and budgets; it involves 
accurate determination of consumer requirements and habits 
— indeed, it enlists talent and skill in every phase of organi- 
zation and operation and draws upon knowledge of every 
technique of the art of management. 


There is no short cut. Labor, ownership and the con- 
sumer must all look to management to cut the Gordian knot, 
while management, for its part, must be alive to the implica- 
tions of a broader philosophy of social justice. The new touch- 
stone of success of management is not alone what percentage 
of profit did the business earn, but how sound are its labor 
and consumer relations. 

HARRY ARTHUR HOPF, 
Managing Partner, Hopf, Kent, Willard & Co. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 
Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Decentralization of Industry 


Mr. W. J. Cameron of the Ford 
Motor Company points out that in 
order for an industry to decentralize 
there must be a high degree of cen- 
tralization. Mere change of location 
should not be confused with decen- 
tralization, nor are branch factories 
examples of decentralization. 

Decentralization of industry is some- 
thing that as yet hardly exists in prac- 
tice; the Ford Motor Company, how- 
ever, affords a notable example. In 
all, 25 plants are included in their 
decentralization program, four of 
which are rather too large to be called 
village industries, and nine of which 
are in various stages of completion. 
Thirteen small plants are now in op- 
eration within a radius of 50 miles of 
Detroit. The reasons for the decen- 
tralization were, first, a belief in the 
economy of water power; second, a 
desire to demonstrate the utility of 
small streams; third, a belief that in- 
dustrial and social advantages would 
follow. 

From the employee’s side, these are 
the advantages: He works in a small 


factory where noise and strain are re- 
duced to the minimum. He lives in 
an American village or on a plot of 
land near the village. His family 
have the advantage of the clearer air, 
the more natural tempo of life, the 
rather higher level of neighborhood 
character usually found in such places. 
He is within an hour and a half of 
the big city. He probably indulges 
a propensity for gardens and chickens 
which supply some of his needs and 
lighten the pull on his income. His 
work is likely to be steadier. 


As for the industry, it is believed 
that much better work is done in these 
village plants than in any of their 
others. A small department develops 
a pride and skill that seem impossible 
when that department is part of a vast 
central factory combining many de- 
partments, impinging one upon the 
other. The men have greater interest 
in their work, because they have a 
clearer view of it. They lose less 
time on their own account. The labor 
turnover is slight. The supervisor has 
just one job to do; he can concentrate 
on that, experiment with various 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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methods, and the results he achieves 
are often remarkable. Minute and 
money costs have diminished in a way 
that proves economy right up to the 
hilt. Decentralization has the advan- 
tage also of a closer relationship be- 
tween men and management, a rela- 
tionship that was so regrettably lost 
as our mass-production plants grew 
larger and larger. 

Mass production was not and is not 
a mistake, and decentralization will 
not affect its advantages in the least, 
but, as practiced in one central spot, 
it was only a step in the process. To 
many of us, some degree of decentral- 
ization seems to be the immediate next 
step. By W. J. Cameron. Mechanical 
Engineering, July, 1937, p. 483:5. 


The Timing of Capital Production 
and the Need for Forecasting 


This paper considers the expedience 
of the present methods of determining 
need for capital equipment, and the 
appropriateness of an alternative pro- 
cedure. 

Capital is built when it appears 
obvious that capacity will shortly be 
inadequate. The alternative proced- 
ure is to attend to the long-time trend 
in planning to build capital equip- 
ment. Since the demand for capital 
is a derived demand, the production 
of enough durable capital to fulfil the 
current demand will mean the creation 
of a sizable capital inventory in ad- 
dition. The result is that an excessive 
proportion of capital production tends 
to be concentrated in prosperity. 
Such concentration should be consid- 
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erably reduced if the long-time trend 
were used as an indicator of demand, 
since it will indicate about as great a 
demand for capital equipment in de- 
pression—if it can be properly com- 
puted at that time—as in prosperity. 

Any method of trend forecasting 
which is plausible for the near future 
will leave room for important varia- 
tions in judgment. The use of long- 
time trend forecasts, therefore, cannot 
prevent the making of mistakes in 
building capital equipment. It does 
not provide a basis for placing the 
decisions regarding capital expansion 
in the hands of central authority, or 
for removing them from private in- 
dustry. By Elmer C. Bratt. Harvard 
Business Review, Summer Number, 
1937, p. 429:9. 


How Good Are Your Public 
Relations? 


The public relations of a business 
concern are the results of the manner 
of its dealings with all branches of 
the public. In this respect “the pub- 
lic” falls into three principal divi- 
sions: the general public, which again 
may be sub-divided into non-potential 
customers, governments or the admin- 
istrative branch of the public, and 
present and potential customers; busi- 
ness associates and competitors, where 
relationships vary with trade practices; 
and employees in each of the three 
important phases of engagement, em- 
ployment and retirement. Many pres- 
ent disagreements arise among the 
public, the investors, and the em- 
ployees from really minor considera- 
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tions of ways and means, and the ex- 
tent to which these desires should and 
can be attained. It is important, there- 
fore, that these differences be recog- 
nized and reconciled through the 
medium of a planned public relations 
program. 

In setting up a public relations pro- 
gram, vague impressions and _ inten- 
tions will not suffice. Ideas and theo- 
ries must be projected; complicated 
issues must be dissected, arranged and 
evaluated; and the whole must be for- 
mulated into a consistent, coordinated, 
planned program. Besides being broad 
in its conception, the public relations 
program must also be detailed in its 
application. By Allan P. James. Can- 
adian Business, July, 1937, p. 32:2. 


The Displacement of Labor by 
Machinery | 


In this article, Mr. Henderson con- 
siders the effect on labor of the devel- 
opment of labor-saving machinery. He 
concludes that the old economic argu- 
ment which sought to prove that tech- 
nical progress serves in the long run 
to expand rather than to contract the 
demand for labor is still valid. It 
is true that owing to the change in 
population trends, the progress of 


technical improvement is likely to be 


accompanied in the future by greater 
difficulties and more awkward problems 
of adjustment than hitherto; but we 
cannot hope to escape these problems 
by slowing down the rate of technical 
progress, so far at least as this de- 
pends on the extended use of machin- 
ery. Action of such a character would 


serve only to intensify the difficulties 
while depriving us of the benefits of 
mechanical advance. By H. D. Hend- 
erson, Research Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. The Human Factor, 
July-August, 1937, p. 241:13. 


Credo of American Capitalism 


While living in Russia in 1918, Mr. 
Sokolsky witnessed the return of the 
individual to the slavery of a domi- 
nant ruling minority. This Russian ex- 
perience explains his almost fanatical 
adherence to the capitalist system. The 
latter is the only way of life that the 
author knows of which will not only 
tolerate but which insists upon the 
freedom of. the individual. Yet, at 
present, the United States government 
is using every ounce of its. power to 
smash capitalism and limit democracy. 

The formation of American capital, 
the development of American enter- 
prise, the rise in American standards 
of living, and the general growth of 
the American nation are due entirely 
to the process of investing capital, 
earning a profit, and reinvesting that 
profit, which thus becomes new capi- 
tal. The procedure obviously involves 
risk, and risk has been responsible, 
more than any other single force, for 
the development of technological pro- 
cess. It has created and put on the 
market a million-and-one commodities 
that make for the comfort, conveni- 
ence, and improvement of the race. 

The law which guides the market 
under any system is that of supply and 
demand. However, under American 
capitalism, two new factors have ap- 
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peared: (1) mass production and dis- 
tribution; (2) the artificial stimulation 
of demands. These two factors have 
made available to the American labor- 
er and farmer a scale of consumption 
which puts him on a par with middle 
classes in Europe and the rich of Asia. 
The principle of paying wages on the 
basis of continuously keeping an ex- 
change between the laborer and the 
other groups of the population has re- 
sulted in the American wage scale, 
which is the highest on earth. The 
resulting increase in purchasing power 
has produced in America the highest 
living standards known. 

In capitalistic countries, the concept 
of human liberty, of the rights of the 
individual, of the resistance to gov- 
ernmental despotism, becomes the basis 
of all political thought. Democracy 
is the essence of the development of 
the human race. It has made man 
not only politically free, but intellec- 
tually and spiritually free. If demo- 


cracy can thrive only under capital- 
ism, then capitalism must be pre- 
served. By George E. Sokolsky. The 
American Mercury, August, 1937, p. 
449 :6. 


30 Ways to Improve Public 
Relations 


The problem of public relations in 
business encompasses much more than 
publicity. The modern business man 
not only wants his name and his prod- 
uct to be familiar, but he wants the 
name of his company and product and 
executives to stand for honor, integrity 
and service. 

This article outlines 30 ways of im- 
proving public relations from. the 
point of view of building good-will 
and establishing a good business repu- 
tation. These suggestions are pre- 
pared from the activities of 36 well- 
known concerns engaged in numerous 
different lines of business. American 
Business, July, 1937, p. 19:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Act and 
the Accountant 


It is becoming common practice, 
states this writer, to assume that much 
of recent legislation is favorable to the 
business of accountants. This has been 
said of the securities act and the social- 
security legislation and is being said 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
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short view would seem to confirm this 
opinion, but all restrictive legislation 
delegates authority to bureaus, and 
bureaucracy is naturally inflexible. 
Holes are plugged up by new legisla- 
tion and the field of opportunity for 
personal initiative is greatly narrowed 
if not entirely removed. 


Under the Robinson-Patman Act, for 
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sellers who would navigate the shoals, 
a life-boat must be provided in the 
form of adequate cost accounts not 
only for production but also for sell- 
ing and delivery cost. It would ap- 
pear that the accountant’s problem 
will be to devise and maintain cost 
accounts for the guidance and infor- 
mation of management not only to in- 
sure profitable selling prices but to 
enable executives to fix prices which 
will not be discriminatory under the 
law. If the accountant is also called 
upon to interpret these costs in their 
application to sales to various cus- 
tomers, his responsibility will be prac- 
tically unlimited. By J. B. Scholefield. 
The Journal of Accountancy, July, 
1937, p. 16:8. 


Depreciation Methods of American 
Industrial Corporations 
1927-1935 


In an effort to learn something of 
the general conditions concerning de- 
preciation allowances of industrial 
corporations during 1927-1935, and 
more particularly to test the sound- 
ness of the statement that straight-line 
methods of depreciation are “well- 
nigh universal,” this study attempts to 
analyze data from the published state- 
ments of 184 American industrial cor- 
porations for the years 1927-35 in- 
clusive, with reference to depreciation 
policies reflected therein. 

The data used in this study and the 
results of analysis thereof seem to the 
author to indicate the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Strict straight-line cost methods 


of depreciation computation, if they 
ever were used by a substantial ma- 
jority of industrial corporations, seem, 
in spite of published statements of 
policy indicating the use of such 
methods, to have been largely aban- 
doned. 

2. Depreciation allowances in the 
period under review seem to have been 
computed, by a large proportion of 
the firms studied, through the use of 
arbitrary variations of so-called 
“rates” in close conformity with in- 
come conditions. 

3. The resulting unscientific, un- 
objective, and unsystematically deter- 
mined allowances have been shown on 
statements, in most cases, without in- 
forming stockholders of the method of 
computation employed. 

On the evidence presented in the 
article, it would seem to the author 
that the accounting profession must 
take positive steps toward securing 
uniformity and consistency in depre- 
ciation computations, lest through 
looseness of method and abandonment 
of principles the science of accounting 
become a mere manipulation of figures 
to produce desired or predetermined 
results. By William J. Vatter. The 
Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago, April 1937, p. 126:21. 


The Cash Budget 


In response to the growing interest 
in the subject of cash management, 
this report outlines the cash budget 
principles and practices in effect in 
representative concerns. The material 
is based on a survey that was con- 
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ducted by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the methods followed by 
forty-five companies engaged in twen- 
ty industries. 

The survey included both small and 
large concerns. In many instances, it 
was noted that the smaller companies 
use carefully prepared cash budgets 
that are generally similar to those em- 
ployed by the larger concerns. Pre- 
pared by Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Group Insurance Division, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1937. 40 pages. 


The Compensation of Executive 
Officers of Steel Corporations | 


This study covers an almost revolu- 
tionary period in American business 
history, 1928-1935. Emphasis is 
placed upon what were executive com- 
pensation practices and policies, rather 
than upon the questions of why such 
practices were followed and whether 
they were sound and just. 

One conclusion stands out clearly; 
namely, that what has been revealed by 
litigation in court involving steel com- 
panies on the subject of compensation 
of executive officers is extreme, and, 
for the most part, exceptional. It is 
in no way characteristic of present- 
day practices. 

An interesting comparison permitted 
by this study is a contrast of what ex- 
ecutives were paid with the amount dis- 
tributed to shareholders as dividends. 
This latter group on the average for 
the entire period received about six 
times that which the executive grou 
received. 
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By interpreting earnings and by re- 
lating them to the payment of divi- 
dends, steel companies as a group paid 
out in dividends 110 per cent to 125 
per cent of their earnings during the 
years 1928-1935. Payments to execu- 
tives fluctuated widely over the period, 
and in 1932 were 35 points below 
1929. By John Calhoun Baker. Har- 
vard Business Review, Summer Num- 
ber, 1937, p. 473:13. 


Graton & Knight Credit Union 
Establishes Enviable Record 


The Graton & Knight Employees 
Credit Union, Worcester, Mass., is one 
of the most successful types of em- 
ployee organization to be found in in- 
dustry today. It was incorporated and 
began business in January, 1925. The 
organization was started because the 
management noticed that the custom of 
drawing pay ahead of time had become 
common and in some instances the 
company had taken over mortgages on 
the homes of its employees rather than 
see them lose their property. Also, 
there existed in the company a number 
of small clubs, the members of which 
turned over to certain individuals 
small sums of money each week to be 
deposited in the bank. 

The credit union answered the need 
of these individuals. It paid dividends 
on shares at 5 per cent per annum in 
1926, 6 per cent in 1927 and 1928, 7 
per cent in 1929 and 8 per cent in 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and during the 
first half of 1934. Since that time, 
due to its growth exceeding its loan 
demand and to the decline in earnings 
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derivable from outside investments, the 
dividend rate has been progressively 
decreased and is now 6 per cent per 
annum. Dividends are declared ac- 
cording to earnings, after 10 per cent 
of the gross earnings of the credit 
union have been set aside for an ac- 
count established to take care of bad 
debts. It is estimated that losses from 
such bad debts have been less than one 
half of one per cent. Mill & Factory, 
July, 1937, p. 41:4. 


An 11-Point Tax Program 


After a two-year survey, the Com- 
mittee on Taxation of the Twentieth 
Century Fund presented an eleven- 
point tax program designed primarily 
to make the present system more 
equitable and more effective. The com- 


INSURANCE 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, Insurance 
Consultant, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight Company. 


Insurance Trends 


During a talk before the New Eng- 
land Insurance Agents Association, 
Clarence T. Hubbard, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, had this to say: “A 
trend I should like to see developed is 
the trend toward organized research 
on the part of insurance as an indus- 
try. All other industries practice this. 
Organized research plus an experi- 


mittee has sought in particular to re- 
lieve the disproportionate tax burdens 
on the lowest income groups which 
result from “hidden” and “indirect” 
taxes. 

The program recommends the re- 
peal of the undistributed profits tax, 
the revision of the corporate income 
and excess profits tax and the prepara- 
tion of a genuine excess profits tax. 
It also advises the termination of all 
chain store taxes and of most sales 
taxes, the abolition of the capital stock 
tax, the reduction of payroll taxes, 
and the taxation of capital gains on 
an accrual basis. Other provisions deal 
with increasing gift and death taxes 
and broadening the personal income 
taxes. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, July, 1937, p. 16:3. 


mental pool would be the means of 
testing proposed coverages which in- 
dividual insurance companies would 
or could not attempt. There is a 
definite trend toward insurance ser- 
vice, meaning constructive inspections, 
and rating, and knowledge of the 
allied lines. I would propose stand- 
ing committees, well selected from 
agents’ organizations, policyholders’ 
organizations, and company associa- 
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tions, whose representative duties 
would be to meet together on all con- 
troversial subjects.” The author goes 
on to say that the insurance business 
has become so complicated that more 
time must be devoted toward the im- 
provement of knowledge of the busi- 
ness. The Weekly Underwriter, July 
3, 1937, p. 12:2; The Eastern Under- 
writer, July 2, 1937, p. 27:1. 


Blanket Residence Insurance 


The blanket residence policy is an 
essential part of the property insur- 
ance program of the home owner. A 
new contract efficiently combines cov- 
erage that, in former years, has taken 
several policies to cover. There are 
four basic coverages: 1. Burglary, 
theft and larceny; 2. Liability; 3. 
Glass breakage; 4. Water damage. 
Some other specific hazards may be 
covered by this contract. A list of 
companies writing these comprehen- 
sive policies is given. The Casualty 
Insuror, July, 1937, p. 9:2. 


Selling Insurance According 
to Needs 


The insured does not expect to use 
insurance contracts, but when a loss 
does occur, he wants to be absolutely 
sure that the insurance companies will 
fulfil every provision of his policy. A 
broker says in writing the article that 
many clients feel that they are fully 
equipped to determine their insurance 
needs, and some seem to resent any 
suggestions from another party. It 
is quite apparent that no one indi- 
vidual could hope to have detailed 
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knowledge of every form of insurance, 
together with its contractual and legal 
aspects. Therefore, it is necessary for 
the intelligent broker to surround him- 
self with experts in the various lines 
of insurance. He must have a wide 
knowledge of all forms of contracts, 
methods of underwriting, fire and ac- 
cident prevention. The Casualty In- 
suror, July, 1937, p. 3:3. 

Editor’s Note: The abstracted article 
was intended for sellers of insurance, 
but we have or should have much in- 
terest in the seller’s attitude and ser- 
vice, if we are to buy insurance that 
is most suitable for our individual 
needs. The more one knows about the 
activities of the party with whom he 
is negotiating, the more intelligently 
he may discuss the subject of the ne- 
gotiations; common understanding is 
the basis of all good insurance con- 
tracts. 


Elements of Fire 
Lack of knowledge in regard to the 


process of chemical action in fire lies 
in the fact that our attention in this 
familiar experience is focused only 
upon its physical features. In the 
chemical changes in fire, some of the 
reacting substances and products are 
gases and, therefore, escape observa- 
tion. In all our experiences, attention 
is usually given to the non-chemical 
phases of the event, with no thought 
as to the forces which produce the re- 
sults. The author proceeds to point 
out the various combinations which 
produce fire; certain materials or sub- 
stances which ordinarily are non-haz- 
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ardous become violent and prolific 
agents of destruction under certain cir- 
cumstances. The article reveals the 
need of familiarizing ourselves with 
the various elements in order to pre- 
vent loss and explains the kinds of ex- 
tinguishing agents which will be most 
effective. This most interesting and 
comprehensive treatise on little-known 
facts may be of vital interest in the 
protection of property. The Weekly 
Underwriter, July 3, 1937, p. 18:6. 


Insurance and “sit-downs” 


The situation brought about by the 
“sit-down” strike has developed a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the coverage 
afforded by riot and civil commotion 
insurance. In this connection, the 
Factory Insurance Association has just 
issued a pamphlet in which it inter- 
prets this new situation in the field 
of business property protection. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the dis- 
tinction between strikes and riot. A 
strike is not a riot; and since this in- 
surance protects against riots rather 
than strikes, it follows that a “sit- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Management Tackles the Summer 
Slump 

A great deal of summer activity can 

be created in business by establishing 

some change in routine which will stir 

employees out of usual habits. One 


down” strike or any other kind of a 
strike does not of itself constitute a 
basis for a valid claim under riot and 
civil commotion insurance. In order 
to substantiate a claim for damage 
done by strikers, the assured must be 
in a position to prove that the damage 
occurred during, and at the place of 
a riot, insurrection, or civil commo- 
tion. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, June, 1937, p. 17. 


Charco Charts 1937 
Casualty and Surety Edition 


This unique graphic interpretation 
of the trend of the casualty and sure- 
ty business is based upon the data pro- 
cured directly from the State Insur- 
ance Departments concerning the 
standing of each of the 100 leading 
companies represented. Among the 
tendencies of the casualty and surety 
field which are covered by these charts 
are trends in: premiums, policyholders 
surplus, earnings per company, work- 
men’s compensation, etc. Reviewers 
Charts Corporation, New York, 1937. 
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fundamental principle is to engage 
some additional effort to take up the 
inevitable summer business slump. 
This may be done by introducing a 
new product, staging a sales cam- 
paign, or assigning some new routine 
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of work to everyone in the office for 
the summer. 

In one company last year the man- 
agement made a rule which permitted 
each department to go home when the 
day’s work was finished. This brought 
a vast new interest in getting the work 
out, and everyone forgot to complain 
about the heat. The mailing depart- 
ment pushed the stenographic depart- 
ment, and that department put tactful 
pressure on the dictators to finish 
dictation early. The shipping division 
saw to it that the billing department, 
credit department and order depart- 
ment were not unnecessarily holding 
up orders, waiting for approval, 
credit information, etc. The beauty 
of the plan was that it got the work 
out quickly and good-humoredly, and 
taught every department to cooperate 
with the other departments. By Edwin 
H. Shanks. American Business, July, 
1937, p. 11:2. 


Does Modern Office Management 
Require an Incentive Plan? 


‘The incentive plan is definitely one 
of the outstanding tools of manage- 
ment. Its objectives have been at- 
tained by many; the managerial re- 
sponsibility to operate it successfully 
is great. Managers have found out 
through experience that workers are 
not likely to maintain their maximum 
efficiency over long periods unless 
they are compensated according to 
their performance. What is import- 
ant to management is that a financial 
incentive tends to act as a ratchet and 
keep efficiency from _retrogression 
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when the management’s attention is di- 
verted to other problems. 

Opposition to incentive plans come 
from the habitually lazy. When it is 
made worthwhile for the competent 
and industrious worker to increase his 
output, the lazy man appears at a dis- 
advantage. Unable or unwilling to 
qualify for the higher earnings, he re- 
sents the demonstration of his inferi- 
ority and objects strenuously to what 
he terms the inhuman speed demanded 
by the incentive system. By C. E. 


Shults, Industrial Engineer, Chicago 
Mail Order Company. WN. O. M. A. 
Forum, April, 1937, p. 15:6. 3 


A Touch System of Alphabetizing 


The first step in the touch system of 
alphabetizing is the sorting of all 
cards into four groups; namely, A-F, 
G-L, M-R, S-Z. Each worker makes a 
chart showing these groups on a 3x5 
inch card and places it on her desk in 
such a position that she may follow it 
while throwing the cards into the four 
groups. By putting the cards always 
in the same relative positions, the 
work quickly becomes automatic so 
that the worker needs to watch only 
the cards in her hand and not the 
position to which the cards fall on the 
desk. In other words, she becomes a 
“touch operator” in sorting cards by 
the same manner that she became a 
touch typist. 

The second break-down of cards is 
that of sorting each of the four sec- 
tions into the individual letters making 
it up. For this process the worker 
makes up and follows a second set of 
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charts. After this process is com- 
pleted, the eards are sorted to the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and, if necessary, 
fifth letter of the surname. This is 
done by the same method which is 
used for sorting by the first letter. The 
procedure is simple and the system can 
be quickly learned by an inexperi- 
enced person. By Helen B. Neilson, 
Office Secretary, Philadelphia Health 
Council and Tuberculosis Committee. 
N. O. M. A. Forum, April, 1937, p. 
3:2. 


Taking the Grief Out of Social 
Security Records 


_ The Eagle Foundry Company, Peer- 
less Enamel Products Company, and 
Oakland Foundry Company, of Belle- 


ville, Illinois, have about the same 
number of employees—approximately 
three hundred each—and therefore 
their social security report problems 
are very similar. 

The Social Security record work of 
these three companies is simplified 
greatly by the use of a special payroll 
typewriter, for one person can both 
figure and write the payroll. As soon 
as the figuring is finished, the em- 
ployee steps to the payroll typewriter 
and makes the following four essential 
payroll records at one writing: (1) 
payroll journal and check register, (2) 
individual earnings record, (3) em- 
ployee’s statement of earnings and de- 
ductions, (4) pay check. 

All three of the Belleville foundries 
have also found that their new payroll 
typewriters can be applied to a variety 
of typing work, such as preparing sta- 


tistical and financial reports, sales re- 
ports, and all sorts of typing on wide 
forms. American Business, July, 1937, 
p. 32:2. 


Proposed Code Shows How to 
Record Accident Causes 


Because of the lack of valuable data 
on accident causes and also because of 
the growing demand for such data, the 
Sectional Committee of the American 
Standards Association on Standardiza- 
tion of Methods of Recording and 
Compiling Accident Statistics ap- 
pointed a subcommittee in 1927 to pre- 
pare a revised accident cause code. 

Codes in use today make common 
use of the general heading “cause.” 
No attempt is made to define this head- 
ing. Coders are compelled to use their 
imagination, which cannot fail to vary 
by individuals and to lead them com- 
pletely astray. 

The proposed code provides for the 
separate recording of the following 
essential facts of accident occurrence: 
(1) the agency, (2) the agency part, 
(3) the kind of accident, (4) the un- 
safe act of person, (5) the personal 
cause or reason why a worker acts un- 
safely, and (6) the proximate mechan- 
ical cause. The heading “agency” ap- 
plies only to such objects or substances 
as come within the definition of the 
code term “agency.” Only one place 
is provided for recording agencies, 
and nothing but agencies can be re- 
corded there. Identical procedure 
and reasoning were applied to the re- 
maining five items. By H. W. Hein- 
rich, Assistant Superintendent, Tra- 
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velers Insurance Company. Industrial 
Standardization and Commercial 
Standards Monthly, July, 1937, p. 
181:4. 


Mailing Room Economies 


The results of test sortings which 
have been made in various lines of 
business show that there is an average 
duplication of one out of every ten 
envelopes addressed to the identical 
firm at the same address. In the mail- 
ing of one thousand pieces the waste, 
in stamps alone, is from $2.00 to $3.00. 
Much of the waste in extra envelopes 
and stamps can be eliminated by regu- 
lar, planned sorting of all first-class 
mail. 

At Montgomery Ward and Company, 
a supervisor sits at the head of a table 
and sorts the retail store mail into 
piles by districts. For each district 


Collective Bargaining Under the 
Wagner Labor Act 

What does collective bargaining 
signify? The author of this article 
lists standards of collective bargain- 
ing derived from the cases dealing 
with the subject that have been de- 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Labor and Capical, Legislation, 
Theory, Immigration 


cided by the national labor boards 
since 1933. Both sides have the right 
to select their own representatives free 
from interference from the other. 
Both sides must be duly authorized to 
act. There must be manifestation of 
the will to agree. Deeds, not words, 


there is a separate sorter on which all 
the stores for that section are listed 
alphabetically by city and state and 
further identified by store number. Be- 
fore any material is sorted into these 
devices, large envelopes on which the 
store address has been printed are 
placed in their proper location. The 
material is then sorted flat, all headed 
in the same direction. By one easy 
movement, at the end of the sort, the 
material is inserted in its envelope and 
is ready for Uncle Sam. At another 
desk in this same department, the gen- 
eral correspondence is sent through an 
alphabetical sorter for the weeding out 
of repeats. 

The Wilson-Jones Company also 
sorts its mail flat (unfolded). Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Son, however, prefers 
to fold its material, insert it into en- 
velopes, and then sort it. American 
Business, July, 1937, p. 17:1. 
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appear to be the controlling factor in 
regard to such manifestation. Every 
reasonable effort to conclude an agree- 
ment, preferably written, and for a 
definite period of time, must be made 
by each side. Lastly, efforts at collec- 
tive agreement are not to cease simply 
because the workers strike or an em- 
ployer locks them out. In none of the 
decisions, however, have the boards 
ruled that mutual agreement is man- 
datory. Nor in any of their decisions 
have they denied individual employees 
the right to petition their employers 
for redress of grievances. 

The near future of the labor situa- 
tion is liable to be stormy because of 
the schism in the labor ranks; neither 
employer or employee is trained in the 
technique of collective action; the em- 
ployer must learn the difference be- 
tween individual members of an un- 
organized group and members of an 
organized group; the growth of a 
collective concept is generally a long, 
painful process for both sides. The 
best insurance of a successful outcome 
is that each side know what is involved 
in carrying out the present legislation 
as it has been interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, and that the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law be ob- 
served. By E. C. Robbins. Harvard 
Business Review, Summer Number, 
1937, p. 393:13. 


Vacations With Pay Under Union 
Agreements 
Allowances for vacations with pay 


for production workers have been pro- 
vided for in a number of collective 


agreements, Annual paid vacations 
are general in agreements among li- 
censed ship officers and in the rubber 
and petroleum industries, and the pro- 
vision is fairly frequent on city street- 
railway and bus lines, in retail trade, 
and in newspaper editorial rooms. 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1937, p. 
1486:3. 


First Annual Report of National 
Labor Relations Board For the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1936 


The organization and work of the 
National Labor Relations Board are 
outlined in this report. The proced- 
ure of the Board is explained and an 
analysis is given of complaint cases, 
representation cases and litigations. 
Among the other data given are: in- 
formation on the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the principles established 
by the N.L.R.B., a list of the cases 
heard by the Board and the decisions 
rendered, and a statement of the ex- 
penditures and obligations of the 
Board and the funds transferred and 
appropriated by it. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1936. 150 pages. 


Labor Relations Board’s Decisions 
1935-1937 


This pamphlet sets out the results 
of a study of the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under 
the Act of July 5, 1935. It attempts 
to make clear the actual rulings, freed 
from the surrounding circumstances of 
each case; for it is through the rulings 
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that an understanding can be obtained 
of the applications of the Act made by 
the Board. The declared purpose of 
the Act is to encourage collective bar- 
gaining, to promote self-organization 
of employees, and to protect em- 
ployees’ rights to organize against in- 
terference from employers. The Act 
also contains numerous broad pro- 
visions without definitions which fix 
clear limitations. Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, July, 1937. 33 
pages. 


Legislation Governing Trade 
Marks of Trade-Unions 


Forty-five states have union-label 
laws which authorize associations of 
employees to adopt a device to desig- 
nate the products of their labor. These 
laws secure to labor organizations the 
right to register, use, and protect from 
counterfeit or unauthorized use the 
trade marks or labels chosen by them 
to distinguish the products of union 
labor from other goods or manufac- 
tured articles. Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1937, p. 1472:4. 


How British Labor Laws Work 


Many Americans have a mistaken 
idea of the strictness of the British 
labor laws. According to this article, 
no British union is compelled to in- 
corporate or to submit to an audit of 
any but its special “political” funds. 
Nor can a trade union be sued for 
damages, except in case of an illegal 
strike, which is defined so as to meet 
both of these conditions: (1) it has 
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some other object than a trade dis- 
pute within the industry; and also (2) 
it is designed to coerce the govern- 
ment. 

Other facts which are brought out 
are: Approximately one in every three 
British workers belongs to a union. 
The closed shop predominates in only 
a few industries. In Britain the check- 
off is completely illegal. Union funds 
cannot be used for political purposes 
unless specially collected. British 
labor and management are not com- 
pelled to arbitrate disputes. Most 
labor problems are settled by concil- 
iation boards, composed of represen- 
tatives of both labor and management. 

The basis of the whole system in 
England is the settlement of differ- 
ences before they become acute; and 
the absence of violence in any recent 
British strike indicates that both sides 
have accepted considerable coopera- 
tive responsibility. Business Week, 
July 10, 1937, p. 48:2. 


Sit-Down 
The problem of the sit-down strike 


is simply a matter of collective bar- 


gaining in a complex industrial civili- 
zation. No matter what its legal and 
social implication may be, if collective 
bargaining is placed on a sane, civil- 
ized basis, the sit-down strike will 
vanish. 

Now that the Supreme Court has 
validated the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, sit-down strikes may be ex- 
pected to drop sharply if not to dis- 
appear altogether. With a National 
Labor Relations Board properly im- 


| 
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plemented to handle cases involving 
unfair labor practices by employers, 
opposition to trade unions will dimin- 
ish. By Louis Stark. Survey Graphic, 
June, 1937, p. 316:5. 


Discrimination in the Employ- 
ment of Older Workers 
in Massachusetts 


Great variations were found in the 
proportions of men 45 years old or 
over employed in manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Massachusetts in Oc- 
tober, 1935. A survey by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries of that 
State disclosed that the percentages of 


Personnel 


Why Working Conditions Are 
Congeniai at the Monarch 
Machine Tool Co. 


Here are some details of the policy 
at the Monarch Machine Tool Com- 
pany, as related by the plant engineer, 
which make for harmonious relations: 


1. Foremen are selected for ability 
to gain respect and confidence of their 
men, as well as for technical knowl- 


2. Whenever possible employment 
is given to deserving brothers and sons 
of present employees, a8 the latter tend 
to aid the newcomers in making good. 

3. A plate on each machine tool 
gives the operator details including 
the cost of the machine—thereby 
creating respect for expensive tools. 

4. A $1,000 insurance policy is 


older men in many of the industries 
were far above the proportion of men 
45-64 years of age in the general pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts. On the other 
hand, in certain industries the per- 
centages of older men employed fell 
very much below the population stand- 
ard. In establishments manufacturing 
radio apparatus only 7.1 per cent of 
the male workers were 45 years of age 
or over, while in silverware and 
plated-ware manufacturing concerns 
53.3 per cent of the men were in that 
age group. By Lucile Eaves, Profes- 
sor Emerita, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton. Monthly Labor Review, June, 
1937, p. 1359:28. 


taken out for each employee and paid 
for by the company after three months 
of service. 

5. Immaculate plant housekeeping 
in both shop and locker rooms en- 
courages neatness, self-respect and effi- 
ciency. 
6. Carefully engineered shop il- 
lumination permits precision work 
without fatigue caused by eye strain. 
By P. A. Abe. Mill & Factory, July, 
1937, p. 44:4. 


Work of Employment Service in 
Clearing Labor Between States 


A system for clearing labor among 
the several states is maintained by the 
United States Employment Service in 
accordance with a special provision of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of June, 1933. 
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Facilities for shifting from one area to 
another labor required but not avail- 
able locally are particularly import- 
ant to industry in periods of economic 
recovery. Through this clearance 
procedure, over 227,000 placements 
were made in positions in the several 
states during the calendar year 1936. 
For the first quarter of 1937 nearly 
24,000 such placements are reported. 
Prepared by the Standards and Re- 
search Division of the United States 
Employment Service. Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1937, p. 1401:6. 


To Get Your Man 


The author, industrial engineer, 
American Steel Foundries, gives an in- 
terview rating chart to aid in the se- 
lection of job applicants. The chart 
is divided in two parts, one to record 
the factual items and the other, the in- 
tangible characteristics. Check lists 
are given after each item to facilitate 
the scoring. Under factual items are 
listed appearance, which for scoring 
purposes is given a maximum rating 
of 5 points; speech, 5 points; bearing, 
5; background, 15; education, 10; 
personal habits, 10. A total score of 
50 points may be made from these 
items. Under intangible characteris- 
tics fall aggressiveness, ambition, an- 
alytical ability, cooperativeness, sin- 
cerity, industry, judgment, leadership, 
mental alertness, and sense of humor. 
Each of these carries a maximum rat- 
ing of 5 points, the group totaling 50. 
The author emphasizes the fact that 
the two divisions must be scored inde- 
pendently of each other, and the two 
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totals cannot be added to get one final 
figure. By Wally E. George. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, July, 
1937, p. 60:2. 


Looking for Skilled Labor? Here’s 
One Way to Get It 


The aim of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is to fulfill the needs 
of employers who are looking for spe- 
cialized and skilled labor. This na- 
tional agency is sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government and financed by the 
Federal Treasury. It operates with- 
out fees either from the employer or 
the employee. 

The skills of the persons listed are 
segregated and classified according to 
the type of work the applicant is best 
fitted to do. The agency keeps in 
touch with employers and requests 
them to list their requirements in order 
that the job and the job seeker may 
be brought together; it operates an ef- 
ficient clearing house for industry’s 
needs and labor’s search for remu- 
nerative work. By U. V. Wilcox. 
Forbes, July 1, 1937, p. 16:3. 


What Are YOUR Workmen 
Thinking About? 


The job of finding out what the 
workers think about their company re- 
quires two things: choice of the right 
methods and development of the right 
attitude on the part of the employers 
themselves. Among the methods which 
an employer can use effectively are 
collective bargaining, systematic and 
“separation” interviews, observation 
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by an expert, informal shop visits, 
and foremen’s reports. 

These methods alone will not solve 
the problem satisfactorily — much 
more depends upon the attitude of 
management itself and the realism of 
its purpose to play fair with labor. 
If the employer does not know what 
the workers think about the company, 
it is fundamentally because they do 
not confide in him; and if they don’t 
confide in him, he should ask himself 
whether he deserves their confidence. 
By Edward S. Cowdrick. Forbes, July 
15, 1937, p. 14:3. 


Clearer Business Vision—1 


The conduct of an industrial con- 
cern is on its safest basis when the 
goodwill of all those employed in it 
is directed towards furthering its suc- 
cess. To ensure this goodwill, one of 
the most important factors is knowl- 
edge of what is going oh. Wherever 
possible, the executive should explain 
to his assistants the reason why things 
are done. Those in charge of the 
business should, in their turn, be in 
possession of reliable information. If 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee 
p 


ublications 


-Foremen Write Their Own 
Training Tickets 

_ A novel approach to the preparation 

of an outline for foreman conferences 

was undertaken recently at Servel, Inc. 

During the past two years, foreman 


accurate and detailed accounting meth- 
ods are used, the valuable fund of in- 
formation which is to be found in the 
company’s books will be made avail- 
able to management. By T. G. Rose. 
The Human Factor, July-August, 1937, 
p. 254:4. 


Social and Economic Aspects of 
Management 


Mr. Robbins contends that there is 
a change of thought about the social 
side of life and, therefore, obviously 
industry comes in as part of that fac- 
tor. There is a general feeling that 
since man is a human being outside 
his work, he has to be considered as 
a human being inside his work—these 
two points must work together if our 
industrial organization is to be suc- 
cessful. In this connection it is evi- 
dent that many of our common indus- 
trial problems must react both outside 
and inside. For example, shorter hours 
for the worker afford him more leisure 
time and enable him to do better work 
on the following day in the office or 
factory. By Clifton Robbins. Industry 
Illustrated, May, 1937, p. 20:2. 


conferences had centered about the 
problems of departmental manage- 
ment, but the statement was frequently 
made that the foreman really needed 
to make a thorough study of himself. 
Near the close of last year, men who 
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had attended conferences listed the 
qualities needing consideration by a 
foreman. The ten qualities most fre- 
quently selected were ability, person- 
ality, health, honesty, attitude, coop- 
eration, knowledge, leadership, loyal- 
ty, alertness. 

Then lists were checked to indicate, 
in order of preference, the subjects that 
the men preferred to study during the 
coming year. The ten topics favored 
were qualities of foremanship, attitude 
of foremen, cost reduction, personal- 
ity, job analysis, housekeeping, scrap 
reduction, safety, waste reduction, and 
motion study. If the results of the 
conferences are successful, it would 
seem that practically all foreman con- 
ference work could be set up as the 
direct result of a careful analysis of 
the desires of the foreman. By Homer 
L. Humke, Director of Education, Ser- 
vel, Inc. Factory Management and 
Maintenance, July, 1937, p. 64:1. 


The Loop Course for the Training 
of College and University 
Graduates 


The name “loop course” originated 
in the fact that the students in the 
training classes at Bethlehem Steel 
Company are taken on a loop of ac- 
tivities of various types to give them 
an all-around view of the policies and 
functioning of the company. 

This training course for college 
graduates is divided into 3 general 
parts. The first has to do with the 
four weeks of training at general 
headquarters in Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania, with the Bethlehem Plant as the 
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training ground. This training is the 
same for all members of the class. 
The second phase of training differs 
for the different graduates, depending 
on whether they are to enter produc- 
tion, sales, mining, or other divisions. 
The third part is that phase of train- 
ing actually on the job in which ulti- 
mate success depends on the personal- 
ity, intelligence, initiative, innate abil- 
ity, and determination of the individ- 
ual. Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 25 pages. 


No Skilled Workers! 


More than ever before the young 
men of today refuse to go into the fac- 
tories unless they are driven there by 
poverty or unless they take the ap- 
prenticeship course as a stepping stone 
to the position of foreman. This con- 
dition is caused by the limiting of ap- 
prentices by employers during the de- 
pression, the dying off of the old 
mechanics, and the lack of capacity of 
the modern specialists. 

The skilled craftsman is the key man 
in the human mechanism that keeps 
our modern intricate industrial life 
going efficiently, and the greater the 
proportion of specialists and machine 
operators in the industry, the more im- 
portant becomes the skilled craftsman. 
Our modern mass production system 
should have raised the status of the 
craftsman, and by this time we should 
have been in a position to evaluate his 
worth methodically and scientifically. 

The universal correction for the 
shortage of skilled labor is to take a 
firm hand and put more apprentices 
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into the shops. However, unless there 
is a cooperative effort to reelevate the 
position of the craftsman and see that 
the skilled worker receives a real an- 
nual compensation that will enable him 
to occupy a place of dignity in his 
community, this concentration on the 


training itself cannot bear fruit. 
Brighter youths will not be attracted 
into the trades until the real incentive 
of apprenticeship is in the final oppor- 
tunity in the job as an attractive life 
work. By George Stuart Brady. The 
Iron Age, March 11, 1937, p. 46:4. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, — 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


A Profit-Sharing Plan That Really 
Works . 


Detailed facts are given about the 
Sears, Roebuck profit-sharing plan 
which is built up from contributions 
by the company and the employees, 
and which now has assets of $44,205,- 
568 after paying employees $45,203,- 
989 in twenty years of operation. By 
L. E. Frailey. American Business, 
May, 1937, p. 15:2. 


A Profit-Sharing Retirement Fund 
Plan that Has Worked 
Successfully 


Mr. Evans outlines various formulae 
for the solution of labor troubles 
which have been used in the past, such 
as pension plans, welfare programs, 
wage incentives, profit-sharing, etc., 
and gives the reasons why he believes 
these methods have not been complete- 
ly sufficient in weping with labor prob- 
lems. 

A profit-sharing retirement fund is 
suggested as a practical and efficient 
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employee-relations formula by which 
industry can defeat collectivism and 
socialism. The objectives of many 
policies are accomplished in this plan. 

Contributions to the fund are made 
by employees to the amount of 5 per 
cent of their wages, not exceeding $200 
per year; payments by the corporation 
may not be less than 10 per cent of its 
earnings, with the proviso that in no 
case shall the corporation’s contribu- 
tion exceed four times the amount paid 
in by employees. That portion of the 
fund contributed by employees must 
be subject to state law regulating in- 
vestment of trust funds; the part con- 
tributed by the corporation may be in- 
vested at the discretion of the trustee 
and the advisory board. The fund is 
controlled by the trustee (executive of- 
ficer of the corporation) and the ad- 
visory board consisting of the trustee 
and four other members, two elected 
by the employees and two selected by 
the corporation. . 

The other provisions for this profit- 
sharing retirement fund which are ex- 
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plained by Mr. Evans are with regard 
to: service, retirement age, dismissal 
of employees, dismissal or voluntary 
withdrawal credit, integrity of the 
fund, payments or credits, life insur- 
ance, health and accident insurance, 
and an administration and human rela- 
tions program. By M. J. Evans, Evans 
Associates, Chicago. The Iron Age, 
July, 1937, p. 28:4. 


Employee Savings Programs: An 
Analysis of Recent Trends 


This study is based on the informa- 
tion supplied by 322 companies who 
had definite data available concerning 
the existence or non-existence of an 
employee savings plan both in 1929 


and 1936. Only 64 of the 322 or- 
ganizations reported no such plan im 
either of the given years. In some 
cases, the available information con- 
sisted only of the fact that the com- 
pany had a plan of one type in 1929 
and had none or a different type in 
1936. In many cases, however, the 
details of a company’s experience 
were known. The facts obtained from 
these concerns are organized and pre- 
sented in such a way as to afford a 
bird’s-eye-view of trends and to show 
the strengths and weaknesses of par- 
ticular types of plans. By Helen 
Baker, Assistant Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, Prince- 
ton University, 1937. 44 pages. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Pay-Off on New Layout— 
150 Per Cent 


The motion economist at the Graton 
& Knight Company tells how more 
room was needed in the department 
where leather taps were manufac- 
tured for the shoe trade. Having re- 
cently become interested in motion 
economy, those making the change de- 
cided to try to increase the space by 
rearranging the department. A pro- 
cess chart was made up which enabled 
them to make a detailed study of the 
production flow. To determine the 
amount of unnecessary travel and 
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handling that was being done, they 
prepared templets of all the equip- 
ment, laid out the department in min- 
iature, and studied each step in the 
manufacturing process. By arranging 
and rearranging the templets it was 
found that the introduction of simple 
mechanical conveyors, chutes, and 
proper work-receiving benches would 
speed up production and save space. 
As a result of this study the opera- 
tions in the department were decreased 
from 63 to 39 and the feet of travel 
from 1,460 to 464. The cost of the 
change was $1,900 and the annual sav- 
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ing $2,700. The process chart show- 
ing old and new operations, and the 
old and new layouts are reproduced in 
the article. By William T. Connors. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
July, 1937, p. 57:3. 


Four Fundamentals of Production 
Planning 


In handling production orders, a 
production planning department 
should give considerable thought to 
capacity of departments and emer- 
gencies. There are only four funda- 
mentals of production planning; name- 
ly, what is wanted, when it is wanted, 
the capacity of the plant, and emer- 
gencies. The methods to be used in 
order properly to plan production are: 
sales forecast, analysis and revision 
of maximum and minimum bogies, de- 
termination of proper ordering quan- 
tities and understanding of proper 
process time per 1,000 pieces, and 
paying constant attention to all four 
fundamentals. By T. G. Laufer, Su- 
pervisor, Time Study Division, Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher Co. Mill & 
Factory, June, 1937, p. 72:3. 


The Psychology of Production 
Planning 


The problem of a planning depart- 
ment may be stated briefly as follows: 
A customer places an order with the 
company at the listed price, and wishes 
to know when he may expect delivery. 
His requirements are three: to receive 
goods of standard quality, to receive 
the full quantity of goods ordered, and 
to receive a promise of early delivery 
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which is kept. The first duty of the 
planning department is to work out 
from its records the time which will 
be required for manufacture and on 
this basis to give the sales department 
a promise of delivery. Its second duty 
is to ensure that this promise is kept. 
Its third duty is to arrange for the 
manufacture of that order with the 
minimum of additional cost due to 
making lots which are too small to be 
made economically. 

The author describes the routine of 
the planning office, the tickler which 
was set up for reminding each fore- 
man what he was to do each day, and 
the forms which were put into use. By 
L. I. Hunt. The Human Factor, June, 
1937, p. 218:6. 


Organizing for Effective 
Product Inspection 


The author states that with modern 
high standards for production uni- 
formity it is necessary to circumscribe 
most manufacturing operations with 
controls in order that the management 
may know when any slight change in 
quality takes place. 

In manufacturing articles which go 
through a number of different opera- 
tions, inspection and tests at various 
steps in the process may be necessary. 
These normally are grouped as those 
on raw materials, during processing, 
and on finished goods. 

This paper discusses these various 
periods in the evolution of the product 
at which inspection may be made and 
shows that control costs may be low- 
ered by the adoption of satisfactory 
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tests at the proper point. By Bert S. 
Taylor, Production Series No. 106, 
American Management Association, 
1937, p. 32:10. 


Shift Schedules 

This is the twenty-eighth in a series 
of special articles on plant operation. 
It tells how a small plant works a 
shorter week, gets maximum output 
from minimum investment, treats all 
employees exactly alike. The success 
of the plan is reflected in the feeling 
of the employees that they are no 
longer working for the company but 
rather with the company, to the end 
that both may succeed. By E. W. John- 
ston, Production Manager, The Thew 
Shovel Company. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Aug., 1937, p. 67:8. 


Informality Sometimes an Asset in 
Production Control 


Because of the increasing necessity 
to manufacture according to con- 
sumers’ specifications, practically all 
of which are different, the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has developed a simple and ef- 
fective system for production control, 
which serves its needs admirably. 

Every Monday morning there is a 
meeting of the heads of all the depart- 
ments under the direction of Roger 
Heald, president of the company. At 
this meeting the status of every order 
is gone over in detail. Of course, each 
order is given a shipping date and 
must progress through each depart- 
ment in some order that it may be 
ready when promised. Consequently 
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these meetings are attended by the 
heads of the sales department, en- 
gineering department, inventory de- 
partment, machine shop, sub-assembly 
and assembly departments, and the 
testing department. These men get to- 
gether around the table, state what they 
want and what they can do, and thresh 
out each order separately. By Francis 
A. Westbrook. The Iron Age, July 8, 
1937, p. 35:2. 


Time and Movement Study 


This article gives a report of three 
lectures given to the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology on May 
24, 31, and June 7, under the Heath 
Clark Bequest. Dr. G. H. Miles tells 
of the historical development of time 
and movement study and discusses the 
ways in which the principles laid down 
and the technique adopted by the most 
outstanding advocates of time and 
movement study affect the workers who 
come under the influence and control 
of the results obtained. 

In the 2nd lecture of this series, Miss 
A. G. Shaw concentrates on the meth- 
ods and principles of movement study. 


Mr. J. A. Edgell urges that move- 
ment study should precede time study, 
for it is quite impossible to determine 
the length of time required for a task 
until: unnecessary operations have 
been eliminated, necessary operations 
are performed by the best and quickest 
methods, the conditions affecting the 
workers are adequate, and the equip- 
ment has been standardized. By J. W. 
Reeves. The Human Factor, July-Au- 
gust, 1937, p. 264:9. 
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The Planning and Production 
Control Department Under 
Current Conditions 


Dr. Brecht points out that the basic 
principles of planning and control 
have long been established; the big 
task before the production manager is 
to shape and reshape his operating 
policies, organization practices, and 
techniques in line with basic principle, 
to meet the problems of current condi- 
tions. 

In increasing measure material re- 
quirements must be coordinated with 
production schedules and determined 
as far in advance of fabrication or 


assemblage as possible. Definite tech- 
niques of follow-up on outstanding 
commitments must be instituted. In- 
ventory control should without ques- 
tion be made an integral part of pro- 
duction and planning procedures. 


The author discusses the major fac- 
tors which. condition the work of pro- 
duction control, and gives the results 
of a study, made several years ago, of 
the production organizations of 75 
manufacturing companies, employing 
from 50 to 10,000 workers. By R. P. 
Brecht. Production Series Number 


106, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1937, p. 4:12. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Economic [IIlusions of Resale 
Price Fixing 


Q. Forrest Walker, Economist, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., gives in this article 
an indictment of the various state fair 
trade laws that permit the manufac- 
turer of identifiable goods to fix the 
resale price of his product through 
successive stages of distributien to the 
final consumer. 

Marketing costs absorb one-half or 
more of the final retail price of mer- 
chandise. When retail prices are frozen 
under contracts legalized by these laws, 
the consumer is deprived of any and 
all economies arising out of competi- 
tion in marketing. The resale price 
contract gives the brand owner the 


right to alter distributive profits at will 
without any capital investment in dis- 
tributive facilities and the attendant 
financial risks. The retailer’s right to 
refuse to buy is an empty one if he 
cannot run his business without such 
items. 

Mr. Walker attacks the argument for 
price fixing that flexible retail prices 
allow the use of the loss leader in 
merchandising and its corollary that 
merchants who use loss leaders make 
up their losses by overcharging the 
customer on other items. The re- 


striction of the use of loss leaders, he 


states, is a question wholly separate 
and distinct from the guarantee of 
the gross margins of distributors by 
resale contracts. 
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He also questions the economic 
truth of the argument that flexible 
retail prices impair or destroy the 
manufacturer’s goodwill embodied in 
his brand names and says that those 
who argue for the protection of the 
goodwill of the manufacturer ignore 
the fact that price fixing tends to de- 
stroy the goodwill of the retailer. 

He concedes that excessive flexibil- 
ity of retail prices often causes seri- 
ous marketing difficulties but states 
that mere prohibition of unlawful 
price discrimination by means of leg- 
islation does not solve the funda- 
mental problem. It has its roots in 
an unsound system of pricing by the 
manufacturer. 

Perhaps the most powerful argu- 
ment against price fixing is the special 
burden of higher prices that it places 
on the consumer. Fixed prices are in- 
variably set at levels that meet the 
requirements of the full-service and 
higher-cost distributors. 

Mr. Walker points out the leaks in 
the standard argument of the price 
fixer that the consumer is protected 
because the contracts may not be used 
unless the price-fixed product is in 
“free and open competition with pro- 
ducts of the same general class pro- 
duced by others.” By Q. Forrest 
Walker. The Glass Packer, July, 1937, 
p. 429:5. 


The A. & P. Experiment in 
Supermarkets 


Here begins an analysis of the su- 
permarket, newest figure on the dis- 
tribution horizon, written from the 
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experience of extensive field investi- 
gation, by the distribution editor of 
Food Industries. (A supermarket is 
popularly defined as a self-service 
store the sales of which surpass $300,- 
000 per year.) 

The author gives a concise review 
of the subject’s beginnings and growth 
and turns to A. & P. for a practical 
example of the chains’ reactions. A 
subsequent article will interpret ac- 
tual merchandising methods of the 
supermarket, and their influence on 
manufacturer, agent, and publisher. 

The answer of the chain store to the 
chain store tax is the organization of 
supermarkets. Just at a time when 
organized retailers are concentrating 
their efforts to establish acceptance of 
private brands, supermarkets offer at 
least a temporary haven for the na- 
tional brand manufacturers. By Ivan 
C. Miller. Advertising & Selling, July 
29, 1937, p. 21:4. 


Fair Trade Acts Are Favored in 
National Drug Trade Survey 
Drug trade reactions on state fair 

trade acts were surveyed in 15 states 
in a Market Research Corporation- 
Sales Management survey, and 78 per 
cent of those interviewed expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the effects 
of the laws. To a large number these 
laws seem to have increased profits by 
stopping cut-throat competition. A 
full third of those who were not satis- 
fied with laws that make price-fixing 
legal objected only because they 
wanted the law more strictly enforced 
or made mandatory upon all manu- 
facturers of branded goods. 
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Some who liked the laws, particu- 
larly their effects, are no friends of 
national brands. To them it has been 
an invitation, a signal, to push private 
or other “non-listed” brands. Sales 
Management, July 15, 1937, p. 48:2. 


The 1937 Answer to Macy’s 


In this article, Mr. Ingersoll dis- 
sects the reasoning of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., with regard to price control 
and finds it lacking in logic. He be- 
lieves that Macy’s claimed ability to 
undersell on the ground of economical 
operation does not appear to be sup- 
ported by ascertainable facts or borne 
out by the profits they exact on their 
own brands according to the testimony 
of their president. 

The author believes it would be a 
calamity if their efforts were to suc- 
ceed in influencing public opinion im- 
portantly or were to dissuade manu- 
facturers from doing what they other- 
wise would do. By William H. Inger- 


soll. Sales Management, August 1, 
1937, p. 18:7. 


FTC Issues “Desist”? Orders in 
First R-P Act Cases 


After ten months’ investigation, the 
Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed its case under the Robinson- 
Patman Act against the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation and also the case 
involving the Bird Floor Covering 
Sales Corporation and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Inc. Cease and de- 
sist orders have been issued against 
the Biddle Purchasing Company and 


the Hollywood Hat Company. The 
findings of the Commission are given 
in this article. Sales Management, 
August 1, 1937, p. 24:1. 


Expenses and Profits of Limited 
Price Variety Chains in 1936 


In 1936 the limited price variety 
chains of the United States had total 
dollar sales larger than in 1935 by 
approximately 9.5 per cent, and sub- 
stantially larger than those of 1929, 
the previous peak year. This latter 
difference, of course, is the more sig- 
nificant in view of the lower prices 
prevailing in 1936 as compared with 
1929. The record sales of 1936 were 
accompanied by slightly higher per- 
centage margins than those of 1935, 
slightly lower percentage expenses, 
and somewhat higher percentage earn- 
ings which, though smaller than those 
of 1929, were quite satisfactory. By 
Malcolm P. McNair. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research Bulletin Number 105, 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, June, 1937. 
38 pages. 


How Much Shall We Spend for 
Advertising? Where Shall We 
Spend It?—Profitably? 


This paper presents a discussion of 
the isolation method illustrated by 
specific case histories. A practical 
procedure is set forth for determin- 
ing: (1) how much an individual 
manufacturer should spend for adver- 
tising, and (2) where, and how. he 
should spend his advertising profit- 
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ably. By Arthur W. Ramsdell, Rams- 
dell & Haase, New York. A Report 
from the Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., April 25-28, 1937. 50 pages. 


Covering the Deferred Payment 
Selling Front 


The practice of installment selling 
is confined to a fairly rigid credit con- 
trol, since the largest number of stores 
following this practice report minimum 
down payment of 25 per cent and 
maximum terms of three months. 

One disturbing element in the pic- 
ture today is the fallacy of going to 
the limit in extending installment 
credit on unduly long terms and on 
preciously little down, on the blind 
belief that installment selling has suc- 
cessfully withstood the onslaught of 
the most ravaging depression of mod- 
ern times. With extremely liberal 
credit terms, no down payments, ac- 
ceptance of so-called border line risks, 
etc., we are today face to face with 
an entirely new set of conditions from 
those prevailing prior to 1929. From 
an address by J. Anton Hagios, Credit 
Management Division, N.R.D.G.A., be- 
fore the National Association of Credit 
Men, Chicago, June 24, 1937. Domes- 
tic Commerce, July 10, 1937, p. 6:1. 


G-E’s Mass Selling Job 


The mass selling job of General 
Electric Company was successfully 
handled in the staging of its “Mach- 
ine Tool Speed Show” in three impor- 
tant machine tool building centers to 
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drive home a story about motors and 
controls with dramatic presentation. 
The thought back of the whole idea 
was two-fold: (1) to give machine tool 
designers and builders as complete a 
picture as possible of G-E motors, con- 
trols and accessories and engineering 
service available for their use; and 
(2) to gain a better understanding of 
the requirements of machine tool build- 
ers for these products. To this end, 
the company arranged for the co- 
operation of local machine tool 
to participate in the programs, which 
lasted an entire day, broken by a 
luncheon and followed by a dinner 
and entertainment in the evening. I/n- 
dustrial Marketing, July, 1937, p. 17:2. 


Knowledge and Application 


The efficiency of a salesman depends 
upon two factors—what he knows and 
how effectively he applies what he 
knows. The salespeople of National 
Cash Register Company are expected 
to know not only about the company’s 
product as it applies to different lines, 
but they must know something about 
the customer’s business as well. The 
educational set-up which the organiza- 
tion follows includes a five weeks’ 
class each year for new men and a 
shorter post-graduate course for men 
who are in charge of sales agencies 
and have been in the business a good 
many years. 

Salesmen of National Cash Register 
Company are given recognition for 
their successful application of knowl- 
edge. For instance, in the sales de- 
partment a small photograph of each 
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sales agent is rearranged on the racks 
each month and ranked according to 
the previous month’s record. Along 
one side runs a strip of paper listing 
the years. Every year in which a man 
was a member of the CPC, a club 
made up of members of the selling 
organization who make 100 per cent 
of quota or better for the year, is in- 
dicated by a star. By S. C. Allyn, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
National Cash Register Company. The 
Red Barrel, July 15, 1937, p. 8:6. 


The Age Factor in the Hiring and 
Efficiency of Salesmen 


Although executives seem loath to 
hire salesmen over 40 years of age, 
according to some opinions expressed 
to Printers’ Ink, an additional study 
concludes, from the digested views of 
some 50 sales executives, that a sales- 
man reaches his most productive per- 
iod at the age of 45. Printers’ Ink, 
July 8 and 15, 1937, pp. 41 and 63. 


Sales Control to Cure Salesmen of 
the Skip-Stop Habit 


The Comparative Town Sales Break- 
down Chart, which is reproduced with 
this article, gives the records of 5 
salesmen in towns of both small and 
large population in a particular state. 
This chart shows that salesman No. 5 
is getting most of his business from 
smaller towns and that his sales in the 
few larger towns compare favorably 
with the sales of men whose territories 
include more of the larger urban cen- 
ters. 
The average salesman works with 


the idea that he hasn’t time to bother 
with the small-town merchants. Con- 
sequently, he spends hour after hour 
on the highways between the bigger 
towns. If the facts disclosed by the 
Comparative Town Sales Breakdown 
records were disclosed to him, the 
sales representative would see that 
better results could be obtained if he 
invested more of his time in the stores 
with his customers and prospective 
customers, selling them more merchan- 
dise. In this way the salesman makes 
friends with the real bread-and-butter 
customers who will remain loyal and 
even save an order for him. By G. 
Albert Lang, Department of Customer 
Relations, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
Sales Management, May 1, 1937, p. 
935:3. 


Bus, Train and Plane Rate Study 
Shows “Dollar-Hour” Travel 
Cost 


In routing his salesmen, the wise 
sales executive has come to consider 
transportation cost as the actual dol- 
lar cost involved plus the value of the 
time consumed in making the trip. 

One of the charts accompanying this 
article has reduced to a comparative 
basis the “dollar-hour” costs for 12 
typical trips, based on the assumptions 
that they are business trips made dur- 
ing business hours and that considera- 
tions of relative comfort are omitted. 
By applying the figures given in this 
table, it has been found that as the 
salesman’s salary increases, the rela- 
tive cost of air travel decreases and 
the relative cost of bus travel increases. 
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The chart can be used as a method of 
appraising relative costs, and any ex- 
ecutive can determine the most econ- 
omical mode of transportation for 


himself and his salesmen by making 
his own “dollar-hour” chart based on 
his own. salary rates. Sales Manage- 
ment, August 1, 1937, p. 20:2. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


Individual Diagnosis. A Manual 
for the Employment Office. By 
N. W. Morton. McGill University, 
Montreal, 1937. 119 pages. $1.75. 


This manual is one of a series of 
Social Science Research projects at 
McGill University. It describes the 
experiences in establishing a public 
employment office, efforts in instituting 
systematic forms, procedures and tests 
in meeting the four following major 
problems: 

1. To isolate different grades of 
skill among workers in order to ap- 
proximate more scientific placement 
procedures. 

2. To assist in rendering better 
service and vocational guidance for 
younger unemployed. 

3. For rehabilitation of “certain 
classes” of unemployed. 

4. To clear policy in the placement 
of unskilled. 

These problems emphasize the need 
for more individualized treatment of 
registrants in the employment office. 
Psychological tests and individual vo- 
cational guidance procedures are re- 
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garded as an important adjunct to 
other employment techniques. 


The monograph considers such 
topics as the purpose of individual 
guidance, aids to the vocational inter- 
view, tests of intelligence, tests of 
special aptitudes, tests of achievement, 
appraisal of personality and related 
traits, statistical analysis of test data, 
choice in administration of tests, and 
interpretation of test scores. To those 
who are unfamiliar with the field, it is 
doubtful as to whether the presentation 
has much merit. Many other stand- 
ard textbooks which are referred to in 
the bibliography of this treatise cover 
the subject more systematically and 
thoroughly, and tend to be more in- 
structive. 

A short section describes case his- 
tories in which an attempt is made to 
use vocational guidance procedures 
for assisting clients in the public em- 
ployment office. A broad field is sum- 
marized under the title of Psychologi- | 
cal Aids to Selection and the Private 
Employer. 

This monograph is similar to others 
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that have been published within the 
last few years; namely, the publica- 
tions of the Public Employment Cen- 
ter of Rochester, 1935; Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service; the Min- 
nesota Unemployment Stabilization In- 
stitute; and the New York City Ad- 
justment Service. 

An attempt is made in the present 
monograph to somewhat overstress 
tests and their application. The evi- 
dence presented is not altogether con- 
vincing. Lists of tests are cited con- 
cerning which the reliability and prac- 
tical usefulness is not fully estab- 
lished. For personnel officers in in- 
dustrial organizations this monograph 
will have little practical merit. For 
those who are engaged in technical 
personnel research it serves as an in- 
teresting record of procedures that 
have been found helpful. 

Reviewed by Richard S. Schultz, 
The Psychological Corporation. 


How Profitable Is Big Business? 
Alfred L. Bernheim, Editor. Pre- 
pared Under the Direction of the 
Corporation Survey Committee of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New 
York, 1937. 201 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is the second of a series 
summarizing the results of a study of 
“big business.” The first volume, Big 
Business: Its Growth and Its Place, 
traced the growth of the corporate 
form of business organization in the 
United States, outlined the develop- 
ment of large corporations, and gave 
a statistical analysis of the distribution 


of business wealth and income among 
corporations of various sizes and be- 
tween corporations as a whole and un- 
incorporated firms. 

This book attempts to answer cer- 
tain questions about the relation be- 
tween size and profits, size and in- 
come and outgo, size and turnover of 
capital and size and dividends. It 
contains also an analysis of the profits 
of groups of specific large American 
corporations over various periods of 
time during the present century. 

A third volume, now in preparation, 
will deal with the subject of the com- 
pensation paid to corporate officers. 


How Shall Business Be Taxed? 
Symposium conducted by the Tax 
Policy League, Inc., December 28- 
29, 1936. Tax Policy League, New 
York, 1937. 175 pages. $2.50. 


The taxation of business is in a 
highly unsettled state, theoretically as 
well as politically. There is no con- 
sensus among tax authorities on the 
subject. 

Should business be taxed on the 
basis of ability to pay taxes or of bene- 
fits received? What is business and 
what are business taxes? How is busi- 
ness taxed in Europe? Should cor- 
poration income taxes be at flat or 
graduated rates? These are the types 
of questions discussed by the contribu: 
tors to this volume, tax economists, 
business men and administration of- 
ficials. The names of the writers are 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, Alfred G. Bueh- 
ler, Roy Blough, George C. Haas, Har- 
old M. Groves, Mabel Newcomer, 
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Lloyd P. Rice, Noel Sargent, Carl 
Shoup, Paul Studenski, Kossuth M. 
Williamson and Edwin E. Witte. 


The Interpretation of Financial 
Statements. By Benjamin Gra- 
ham and Spencer B. Meredith. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
122 pages. $1.00. 


This book is designed to help busi- 
ness men, bankers and investors read 
financial statements intelligently. It 
will aid the reader in understanding 
the actual meaning of figures on a 
profit and loss statement and a bal- 
ance sheet. It is derived from ma- 
terial used in the educational work of 
the New York Stock Exchange Insti- 
tute, where young from invest- 
ment and brokerage houses receive 
training in security analysis including 
the interpretation of financial state- 
ments. The authors are both on the 
teaching staff of the New York Stock 
Exchange Institute. 

A glossary of definitions of nearly 
300 financial terms and phrases is in- 
cluded. 


How to Be a Good Foreman. By 
Charles Reitell. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1937. 186 
pages. $1.50. 


This book is addressed to the fore- 
man in industry and its purpose is to 
help the foreman to develop leader- 
ship, technical skill and business abil- 
ity. Three important phases of fore- 
manship are fully discussed: A mas- 
tery of the human elements, a grasp 
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of technical requirements, and a 
knowledge and use of costs and bud- 
getary controls. 

The author takes up hiring and 
training; getting good performance; 
discipline vs. esprit de corps; working 
conditions; maintaining the interest of 
the workers; adequate wages; planned 
production; scheduling; scheduling 
and orders; routing regular and 
special orders; materials, supplies, 
and inventories; the control of tools; 
the control of spoilage; the foreman 
and accounting; standard costs; flex- 
ible budgets; variances; and incen- 
tives. The appendix includes discus- 
sion subjects for foremen’s meetings. 

The author is on the staff of Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Management 
Engineers, and has had a great deal of 
industrial experience and wide contact 
with foremen in many industries. 


Problems in Labor Relations. By 
Herman Feldman. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937. 353 
pages. $2.75. 

Of special interest at this time when 
labor difficulties loom large are these 
two hundred and fifty cases illustra- 
tive of the various problems of labor. 
The book is intended as an aid to the 
study and teaching of labor relations. 
It consists entirely of problems, with- 
out “solutions.” This objective ap- 
proach forces the student or thought- 
ful reader to begin with an attempt to 
understand labor problems through his 
own analysis. 

The cases are arranged under five 
main headings: Wages, Wage Meth- 
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ods and Wage Administration; Hours, 
Working Conditions and Labor Regu- 
lations; Insecurity and Unemploy- 
ment; The Personal Environment; and 
Group Relationships and Unions. 

With the exception of a few, all 
the cases herein presented are actual 
situations drawn from the author’s 
wide experience as an industrial con- 
sultant or from reports of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board, the Steel 
Board, the Petroleum Board and simi- 
lar agencies of mediation and adjust- 
ment. 

The author is Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance, at 
Dartmouth College. 


Super Market, Spectacular Expon- 
ent of Mass Distribution. By M. 
M. Zimmerman. Super Market Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1937. 128 
pages. $2.00. 


This is the first of a series of eight 
or nine studies on super markets. 
Printers’ Ink presents it with the state- 
ment that “We hesitate not at all to 
say that in this series Mr. Zimmerman 
has perhaps done the outstanding job 
of his career; he clarifies and makes 
plain a merchandising situation that 
fairly bristles with question marks.” 

The author himself states that the 
book “contains the first available in- 
formation which has so far been 
gathered, compiled and analyzed on 
this subject. It is written for the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer, the chain and the Super Mar- 
ket—in fact for anyone who not only 


wants to know what has already taken 
place in this new field of mass retail- 
ing, but who requires sufficient prac- 
tical information to guide him in the 
organization and operation of a Super 
Market. I have traced the growth of 
the Super Market, showing how it 
started and its immediate effect upon 
the consuming public as well as on the 
organized retail trades, and the efforts 
that were expended by the chains and 
independents to curb its growth and 
why they failed. I have analyzed the 
psychological reasons why the consum- 
ing public has flocked to the Super 
Market. I have gone into an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the technique of the 
Super Market’s advertising and mer- 
chandising methods as compared with 
that of the chains and voluntaries. In 
other words, the reader has before him 
a comprehensive picture of Super 
Market operation and the underlying 
reasons for its success.” 


How to Make Sales Letters Make 
Money. By Frank Egner. Harper 


& Brothers, New York, 1937. 189 


pages. $2.50. 


This book devotes its attention to ac- 
tual tested experience with specific 
letters. It tells with a liberal use of 
actual illustrations how the several ele- 
ments in successful letter writing are 
combined to secure letters which make 
sales. And it includes numerous 
model letters from which the reader 
can adapt letters for his own purposes. 

As director of the Mail Order De- 
partment of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, the author has had a wealth 
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of experience with the preparation of 
effective selling letters for diverse pro- 
ducts over a period of years. 

The titles of the chapters are: What 
Makes a Sales Letter Pull? Making 
the Envelope Do Its Part, The Letter- 
head as a Sales-Builder, Attracting At- 
tention and Getting Emphasis Through 
Display, Handling the Two-Page Let- 
ter, Attracting Attention Through the 
Use of Illustrations, Starting the Sales 
Letter, News in Sales Letters, Arousing 
Desire, How to Make Your Sales Let- 
ters Convincing, How to Secure Action 
in Sales Letters, Making Good Use of 
a Neglected Space, Practical Pointers 
on Sales Letters to Dealers, Practical 
Pointers on Sales Letters to Jobbers’ 
Salesmen, Timing Sales Letters, Mail- 
Order Testing, A Direct-Mail Question 
Box, Ten Model Sales Letters. 


Office Management. By John H. 
MacDonald. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


New York, 1937 (revised and en- 

larged edition). 599 pages. $5.00. 

This book, revised and amplified 
from the earlier edition written 10 
years ago, shows how to correlate men, 
materials, money, and machines into 
a smooth-functioning economical sys- 
tem. Each step in the organization is 
described with systematic thorough- 
ness, from the handling of correspond- 
ence to the hiring of employees. 

The contents of this edition have 
been brought abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in business, not only in the 
description of machines and systems, 
but in the less tangible fields of new 
ideas, developments, and business psy- 
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chology. The new section on office ap- 
pliances and equipment contains two 
chapters instead of one, and there are 
a large number of photographs illus- 
trating the use of machines some of 
which are not very commonly known. 

The section on personnel contains 
three chapters compared to the former 
two and the added text matter includes 
studies on group insurance, employees’ 
benefit plans, pension plans, and the 
selection of employees. 

The subject of supervision which 
has received increasing attention in 
recent years is treated in a chapter new 
in this edition. 


Collective Bargaining. By R. D. 
Bundy. National Foremen’s Insti- 


tute, Inc., New York, 1937. 43 
pages. $1.00. 


The purpose of this short essay is to 
approach the subject of collective bar- 
gaining in an objective manner, to 
look at it as a problem which is fac- 
ing management and workers for solu- 
tion, to consider it as the resultant of 
those forces which have played upon 
the workman for years, to analyze it 
with the view of making the necessary 
adjustments, and to suggest a proced- 
ure for eliminating the causes which 
have brought it about. 


Business Statistics. By George R. 
Davies and Dale Yoder. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1937. 548 
_ pages. $3.50. 
It is the purpose of this textbook to 
present the elementary processes of 
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statistical analysis from the standpoint 
of business practice with a minimum 
of mathematical interpretation. Ac- 
count has been taken, however, of the 
increasing emphasis upon problems of 
reliability and significance. Correla- 
tion is presented as a development of 
trend fitting with a view to its predic- 
tive applications in rapidly develop- 
ing fields such as personnel manage- 
ment. Otherwise, the conventional out- 
line of business statistics has been fol- 
lowed. The emphasis is placed upon 
principles and fields of application; 
the derivation of formulas and more 
specialized techniques being relegated 
to the Appendix, which also contains 
the more commonly used statistical 
tables. 2 

The text has been divided into two 
parts. Part I, consisting of Chapters 
I, If, Ill, IV, and V, includes the 
material most commonly encountered 
in a single semester or a quarter 
course in business statistics. For con- 
tinuation courses involving an addi- 
tional semester, Part II, consisting of 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X, 
presents the more complex applications 
of various types of correlation and of 
measures of reliability and signifi- 
cance, including a brief treatment of 
the analysis of variance. 


Wage Determination. By John W. 
Riegel. Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1937. 138 pages. 

In conducting this study, the writer, 
as representative of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations at the University of 


Michigan, visited fifteen outstanding 
firms to examine their wage policies 
and practices. Subsequently the Bu 
reau convened three conferences on the 
same subject. Representatives of sixty 
companies participated in the discus 
sions. This report summarizes and in- 
terprets the information obtained in 
the field and at the conference table— 
information of practical value and 
timely interest. 

In his first chapter the author sum- 
marizes the purposes of wage admin- 
istration in a number of leading com 
panies: to establish standard wages for 
standard occupations; to pay at least 
the average of wages current in the lo- 
cality for each service in general de 
mand there; to graduate the compen- 
sation of highly specialized services 
with reference to the responsibilities 
involved and the standard rates for re- 
lated, basic occupations; to make pro 
motions attractive to employees; to 
compensate individual employees ac 
cording to their merit as members of 
their respective occupational groups; 
to improve executive ability to deal 
with wage questions raised by em- 
ployees; and to promote rational meth- 
ods of adjusting wage issues. 


The author takes up wage surveys, 
determination of standard wage rates 
for key jobs, occupational characteris: 


‘tics considered in job evaluation, occu 


pation analysis, valuation of services 
by the grading method, construction 
of wage scales, some occupational rat 
ing plans, compensating the individual 
employee, and social significance of 
wage determination. 
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